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Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,— 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,- 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men. 
Jutius CaEsaR 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 P.M. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
o'clock. MarsHa. Bipwe i, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


April 23, 1944, marked the 380th anniversary of 
the birth of William Shakespeare, and it was a 
date always commemorated by the late Samuel 
Harden Church by a celebration which included 
the placing of a wreath on the statue of the great 
dramatist which adorns the entrance to the Car- 
negie Music Hall. While the outdoor ceremony 
did not take place, it seems fitting at this time, by 
publishing again the Ode written by Mr. Church, 
to pay tribute both to the memory of Shakespeare 
at se to him to whom Shakespeare meant so 
much. 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway, 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die— 
Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 
And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its heaven in the human heart. 
Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 


The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind; 

For like a god that would his race endower, 

Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with 

flowers. 

O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 

My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
—Samuev Harpen Cuurcu 


ART NEWS FROM ENGLAND 


In a letter recently received from overseas men- 
tion is made of the election of Mr. A. J. Munnings 
as president of the Royal Academy. Many may 
recollect Mr. Munnings’ visit to Pittsburgh in 
1924 as a member of the International Jury of 
Award, the other members being Paul Albert 
Besnard, of France; Emil Carlson, of New York; 
and Rockwell Kent, of Arlington, Vermont. Mr. 
Munnings is probably best known for his numer- 
ous pictures of horses and hunting scenes. 

It was in that year that Augustus John’s great 
picture, ‘Madame Suggia,”’ won the first prize. Mr. 
John had been on the Jury the previous year, and 
it may be of interest to those who remember him 
to know that he has since been given the “‘Order 
of Merit,’’ an honor held by only a few distin- 
guished citizens at one time. 

This Order, which was created by Edward VI 
in 1902 as a special distinction for men eminent 
in war, science, literature, or art, is intended to 
occupy a similar place in the British Empire t0 
that of the Forty Immortals of the French Acade- 
my, which is the highest ambition of a French- 
man. The highest democratic decoration which 
it is in the power of the King of England to bestow, 
it immortalizes distinguished men irrespective o! 
their nationality and is a coveted distinction o! 
greater honor to them than a K.G., a K.CB, 
or a K.C.S.T. 


Continued on page 19) 
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THE COLLECTION OF HOWARD A. NOBLE 


On Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute until May 21 


By Wa ter Reap Hovey 
Head, Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh 


HERE is always 
an especial 
pleasure attached 


to viewing a small 
private collection. 
This may be en- 
hanced somewhat 
by a personal in- 
terest in the col- 
lector, but more 
essentially it de- 
pends upon the 
discovery of varia- 
tions developing 
around a central 
theme. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard A. 
Noble have been 
interested in Flem- 
ish art, and it is 
as a reflection of 
this tradition that 
their collection at- 
tains importance. Good examples of 
Flemish painting are rare in America, 
and this is an unusual opportunity 
for Pittsburghers to sense some of the 
peculiar characteristics of the style. 
As is well known, the early period that 
centers around the art of the Van Eyck 
brothers is outstanding for its realism, 
its love of detail, and for the tech- 
nique by which these things were 
accomplished. The later period, domi- 
nated by Rubens, has an interest—be- 
yond the essential one of esthetic en- 
joyment—in the discovery of the gradual 
blend of Italianate features with the 
northern point of view. 

Although the Gothic north became 
concerned with problems of the modern 
age—personalities, nature, science— 
about as early as the south, it took 
many generations for the Humanists to 
have much influence upon its taste. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY WITH RUFF 
By Pautus Mores sg, 1571-1638 


This medieval 
tenacity is ex- 
emplified in the 
collection by the 
‘Head of Christ”’ 
which is thought 
to have been 
painted by Gerard 
David a little after 
1500. It is a beauti- 
ful example of a 
type which had 
great popularity 
and probably de- 
rives from a lost 
original by one of 
the Van Eyck 
brothers. The 
austere force of a 
monumental art is 
here softened by a 
delicate mysti- 
cism in which the 
human experience seems close tothe divine. 

Two small panels of a slightly later 
date richly convey this “‘realism’’ of the 
religious sentiment. They are unknown 
as to artist and origin. The one repre- 
sents ‘“‘Joseph and Mary at the Inn,”’ 
the other “The Flight into Egypt.”’ 
Obviously by the same hand, they re- 
flect the tradition of the illuminated 
manuscripts, which had reached a high 
attainment in Flanders. Books of Hours 
were a ready means of popularizing the 
Christian themes. Yet with all their 
miniaturelike qualities these small 
panels possess a kind of grandeur, an 
effect due probably to the sincerity of 
mood on the part of the artist. When 
these were executed, early in the six- 
teenth century, artists from Holland 
were coming to work in the more 
wealthy Flemish cities where commis- 
sions were abundant. They brought 
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with them a taste for landscape which 
was simpler than the by now almost 
standardized Flemish conventions, and 
this added to the forcefulness of the 
narrative. 

The full brilliance of the realistic 
preoccupation with the religious drama 
is brought out ina tapestry of the period. 
It was probably woven in Brussels 
about 1500. The theme is the Baptism 
of Christ, and in the adherence to the 
more or less standardized composition, 
everything is subordinated to this sub- 
ject. But a multiplicity of details, from 
the exquisitely flowered border to the 
seemingly irrelevant figure characteriza- 
tions, absorb one with parallel interests. 
Actually the four figures, conversing in 
pairs, are apostles, and the kneeling 
figure in the foreground is a misunder- 


VISION OF SAINT ILDEPHONSUS By ADRIEN ISENBRANT 
Enrolled in Bruges 1510, Died 1551 


stood survival of the old Byzantine con- 
vention of introducing a_personifica- 
tion of the Jordan River into the theme. 
How far removed are these grotesque 
forms from the lofty idealism of Greece! 
Yet they exert a strange dramatic power 
of quite another order. 

A similar emotional realism is re- 
vealed in a Spanish painting of the 
Crucifixion attributed to the region of 
Valencia at about 1428. The influence 
of Flanders became very pronounced in 
Spanish art of the fifteenth century and, 
while this example is reminiscent of 
Siena, especially in its technique, it was 
touched by northern contacts. The 
contorted bodies of the thieves feature 
a brutal aspect often found in German 
art. The melodramatic, swooning Ma- 
donna and the haggard mien of Christ 
suggest the work 
of the Lorenzetti. 
Altogether it re- 
flects the so-called 
‘*International 
style,’’ which spread 
over Europe in the 
late Middle Ages 
and in the forma- 
tion of which the 
Flemish manuscript 
illuminations played 
an important role. 
Contacts between 
Spain and Flanders 
form a fascinating 
study for which 
there are many 
vantage points in 
the present ex- 
hibition. 

This Spanish 
primitive offers an 
excellent oppor 
tunity to contrast 
the egg-temperta 
medium with the 
somewhat more 
complicated proc 
ess of the northero 
school, which 1 
volved a use ol 
oil and varnish i0 
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addition to the tem- 
pera underpaint- 
ing. The possibili- 
ties of the mixed 
technique are once 
more coming into 
favor with artists. 
While this is not 
the place to discuss 
such problems in de- 
tail, the exhibition 
offers an oppor- 
tunity to observe 
the important rela- 
tionship of style 
to medium. The 
wool tapestry, shot 
with threads of 
silk and gold, is 
a tour de force of 
craftsmanship, but 
that meticulous 
style would not be 
suited to the 
medium of oil 
paint. 

In the handling 
of the oil pigment 
the Venetian school 
stands supreme. But 
they first became 
interested in the medium through the 
work of Flemish artists. The “‘Ma- 
donna and Child’’ by Montagna in the 
collection is an early example of this 
Venetian adaptation. 

Italian influences became especially 
marked in Antwerp during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Its 
wealthy citizens began to demand a 
subservience to the sophisticated taste 
of the great Italian cities. In the 
“Vision of Saint Ildephonsus’’ by 
Adrien Isenbrant it is as though the 
ungering twilight of the Middle Ages 
had glowed with a final intensity in an 
effort to rival the coming dawn of the 
Renaissance. Nothing could be more 
charming than the theme and its naive, 
yet ever so competent, representation. 
The architecture, in a style which never 
Was, is intriguing. The shell motif, 
marble pier, engaged columns, and 


BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


Flemish Tapestry, Probably Woven in Brussels about 1500 


acanthus decoration, are importations 
from the south which amused rather 
than impressed the artist. 

In the ‘‘Holy Family with Elizabeth 
and St. John’’ by Quentin Massys this 
simplicity is turned to elegance and 
esthetic consciousness. This work is an 
excellent example of the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci on Massys, an in- 
fluence which one regrets a little, though 
the accomplishment is so perfect. Per- 
haps one feels this somewhat, because 
it announces a broader vision and a final 
breaking away from the old provincial 
schools. 

The majority of pictures in the col- 
lection are portraits, and here again in- 
teresting contacts are offered between 
Flanders and Italy. The lovely anony- 
mous painting of a ‘“Young Woman 
with Wimple and Holding a Pink’’ sug- 
gests Bruges of the fifteenth century. 
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The style, however, of the decorative 
initials in the background and the cos- 


tume might indicate the early years of 


the next century. It is purely northern 
in spirit. And so too is the *‘Portrait of 
a Man Holding a Book"’ by Ambrosius 
Benson. Nevertheless, in the latter, the 
face is more modelled in light and 
shadow and the costume more elegant, 
as though dimly aware of the great 
tradition of Italian portraiture. We 
know little about Benson's, life, but it 
is likely that he came from Milan as a 
young man and learned his art in 
Bruges, where he was enrolled in 1519. 
This use of landscape with portraiture 
was a Flemish char- 
acteristic, but they 
thought of it purely 
as a decorative 
variation for a back- 
ground. Only in 
the religious paint- 
ings, and then later 
in the seventeenth 
century, did land- 
scape come to ex- 
press a mood of hu- 


man longing or 
aspiration. 


The exhibition 
contains two Flo- 
rentine portraits of 
the first quarter of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They are by 
Franciabigio and 
his more famous 
friend Andrea del 
Sarto. There is no 
definite authority 
for the latter at- 
tribution, but it is 
well worthy of so 
great an artist, and 
it is intriguing to 
think that it might 
be a self-portrait. 
In it we see a ma- 
ture example of the 
Florentine interest 
in the psychologi- 
cal type, although 


CRUCIFIXION By GIL MASTER 
Active Valencia, 1428 


there is no evidence of a consciousness 
of this on the part of the artist. It 
might in fact have been done as a youth- 
ful study in technique, yet the impres- 
sion is penetrating and introspective. 
Portraiture has here passed beyond the 
masklike likeness and has come to re- 
flect a philosophy expressive of the 
dignity and importance of the human 
being. This alone is the subject, and the 
closely framed head allows room for no 
distracting thought. The Franciabigio 
portrait is more conventional and thus 
suggests even more obviously these early 
Renaissance qualities which were per- 
haps more interesting in the making 
than in their final 
accomplishment. 
There are two 
French portraits of 
the middle of the 
sixteenth century, 
but possibly the 
striking German 
‘Portrait of Fred- 
erick III of Saxony” 
will attract more at- 
tention. This is 
from the studio of 
Lucas Cranach the 
elder. Here again a 
sense of objective 
reality characteris- 
tic of the northern 
schools and em- 
phasized by linear 
detail expresses the 
man, if not as he 
was, at least as he 
must have appeared 
to his contempo- 
raries at the court 
of Wittenberg. 
Two. superb 
Dutch portraits 
show the final at- 
tainment of this 
taste for realism 
and detail which 
we have been fol- 
lowing. They date 
from the second 
quarter of the 
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seventeenth century. The one by Ra- 
vesteyn is no doubt a well-to-do woman 
of The Hague. The other, by Paulus 
Moreelse, shows a ‘Young Lady’’ 
with elaborate brocaded stomacher, 
probably from Utrecht, where Moreelse 
lived. Exquisite as is the painting of 
lace and materials, they are by no 
means merely costume pictures. The 
Dutch patron has now learned to de- 
mand more than that, though the ele- 
ment of pride in possession was no 
doubt an important part of his desire 
to sit for the artist. 

Even in the portrait of Vittoria delle 


Rovere, the ae Suttermans—who 


spent most of his life in Italy where he 
worked for the Medici—has perhaps ex- 
pressed some native trait in the careful 
depiction of the lace collar and cuff. 
Otherwise the work is essentially 
baroque and in the Italian manner. 

The comparison of the above-men- 
tioned portraits with Philip 1V of Spain 
by Rubens is most illuminating. 
Through a skillful handling of light, 
Rubens has revealed a texture and sug- 
gestion of detail in the costume that is 
completely convincing. Yet here the 
mind is not distracted by any conscious- 
ness of effort involved in gaining the 
effect. It avoids the meticulous and, in 
so doing, has achieved an esthetic unity 
quite apart from that of the past. 
Qualities peculiar to both the Italian 
and northern traditions have at last 
been blended through Rubens’ skill 
into an art of supreme attainment. This 
example was probably painted as a re- 
sult of Rubens’ trip to Spain in 1628. 

From the point of view of the ex- 
pansion of the Italian tradition over 
Europe, the collection offers one more 
work of considerable interest. This is 
the “Portrait of a Young Woman"’ by 
Tiepolo. It is thought to represent 
Christina, his model, who accom- 
panied the artist to Spain in 1762. 
However that may be, the work was 
discovered in Spain and gives tangible 
evidence of the influence of the great 
Venetian upon Goya. 

There are other works of interest 


shown—a portrait by Francis Cotes, 
the “‘Portrait of a Scholar’’ by Ferdi- 
nand Bol. Nicolas Maes; Gaspard 
Poussin, otherwise known as Dughet; 
and Caspar Netscher are represented. 
But although they enhance the richness 
of the exhibit, they perhaps do not 
sufficiently emphasize any particular 
trend to merit further discussion. In 
spite of works covering several cen- 
turies and coming from many countries, 
there is a pleasant unity to the exhibit 
as a whole. It is the unity of a mind 
searching within a wide scope for a 
certain esthetic response. This has ap- 
parently been the basis on which the 
works were acquired. Names, attribu- 
tions, themes as such, were always en- 
tirely secondary. It is not always easy 
to think of art in terms of an unbiased 
emotional response, but this must al- 
ways be the foundation for apprecia- 
tion. Afterwards, facts and implica- 
tions, together with experience, sub- 
stantiate or condemn the first impulse. 
To many people these works of a 
somewhat remote past may fail to 
be very interesting. Yet however in- 
different one may be to certain ex- 
amples, others are of sufficient mastery 
to attract attention. As a reflection of 
some particular ideas and trends in the 
evolution of European painting and 
thought, they gain in interest. And 
this should be true for the casual visitor 
as well as for the student. That is the 
quality of art, to emphasize, through a 
spontaneous emotion, human ideals. 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


EARCH for Maturity’’ was the subject 
S of Edward O. Tabor’s address at the 
commencement exercises of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, which 
were held in the Carnegie Music Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, April 30, at 
three o'clock. The baccalaureate ad- 
dress, delivered on the preceding Satur- 
day evening in the Little Theater of the 
College of Fine Arts, was given by Dr. 
William R. Farmer, on the subject, 
“While We're in Our Prime.”’ 


{7} 
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CARNEGIE TECH 


Sr March 29 the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has been serving as 
the United States Naval Receiving Sta- 
tion at Pittsburgh, under an arrange- 
ment with the Fourth Naval District at 


Philadelphia. The bluejackets on the 
campus are the crews for the various 
types of naval craft now being con- 
structed in the Pittsburgh district. 

The Fourth Naval District is responsi- 
ble for practically all the training of 
landing craft crews that is being con- 
ducted on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Navy procedure has been to have 
complete crews available at the time the 
landing craft are launched. These 
crews take charge immediately upon 
the completion and delivery of the 
craft to the Navy by the manufacturers. 
There is usually some lag, however, 
between the arrival of a specific crew 
and the completion of a particular boat 
to which they have been assigned, and, 
while waiting for final delivery, the 


GOES NAUTICAL 


men are housed and fed at Carnegie 
Tech, which is also responsible for 
their medical care. No instruction is 
involved in the project, for most of the 
men have completed their training upon 
their arrival here, and some are already 
veterans. Any training that is given 
after their arrival in Pittsburgh is pro- 
vided by the Navy. 

The sailors are being housed in several 
of the men’s dormitories and are being 
fed in the mess hall that is reserved for 
the use of military personnel on the 
Campus. 

The men are on ‘‘limited liberty” 
during their stay at Tech. They report 
for their meals and are checked in ata 
certain time at night, but, for the most 
part, their time is their own. 

For most of them it is the final period 
of brief inactivity after a strenuous 
training program and before entering 

upon a particularly arduous tour of 
active duty. 
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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN ART 
The Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of High-School Art Will Open on May 10 


By Friepa S. Curtis 
Secretary, Scholastic Awards 


PEopLe around 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute say that 
the appearance of 
members of the 
staff of the Scho- 
lastic Magazine 
in the galleries 
and cafeteria is a 
sure sign of 
spring. For seven- 
teen years high- 
school art work— 
oils, pastels, water colors, pencil draw- 
ings, pen and inks, sculpture, ceramics, 
and handcrafts—has poured in from all 
over the nation late in March to com- 
pete in the National Scholastic Art 
Awards. Each year juries of artists and 
art educators have chosen the most 
outstanding pieces to receive the awards 
and to hang in the exhibition. 

This year, contrary to what might 
have been expected, the entries have 
been as numerous as ever, coming from 
every state in the Union, as well as 
from Hawaii. The plan of having 
regional exhibitions prior to the one at 
the Carnegie Institute has been ex- 
tended so that twenty-nine exhibitions 
were held during late February and 
early March in leading stores through- 
out the country. These regional exhi- 
bitions are conducted in much the same 
way as the national, with expert juries 
selecting the work to be honored and 
shown. The stores that have held such 
exhibitions for the first time this year 
are Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; Frederick 
and Nelson, Seattle; Olds, Wortman 
and King, Portland; The John Breuner 
Company, Oakland, California; Dorris- 
Heyman Furniture Company, Phoenix; 
Joske’s, San Antonio; Sears, Roebuck, 
Houston; The George C. Dury Com- 


pany, Nashville; Crowley, Milner’s, 
Detroit; and the John A. Brown Com- 
pany, Okahoma City. The Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts also held an exhibi- 
tion. In addition, all the stores in the 
Middle West and in the East that have 
already co-operated continued their 
presentations. 

Probably one of the most difficult 
tasks in making the awards in the 
national competition is the selection of 
the students who are to receive the 
scholarships offered by many outstand- 
ing art schools throughout the United 
States. For, not only must this jury be 
familiar with the type of training given 
by the various schools, but it must also 
select winners whose portfolios indi- 
cate their capacities for that training. 


SCULPTURE ENTRY By HILDA Hazo (18) 
Pittsburgh 
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CHALK ENTRY By GEORGE GRAMMER (15), Fort Worth 


Since the scholarship applicants are 
asked to indicate their choices of 
schools, the judges must also take this 
factor into consideration. Royal Bailey 
Farnum, executive vice president of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, and 
Wilfred A. Readio, head of the depart- 
ment of painting and design at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, have 
been members of this jury for several 
years; and this year, due to the last- 
minute illness of the third juror, Elmer 
A. Stephan, they 
carried on the work 
by themselves. With 
fifty scholarships to 
award, as compared 
with forty-two last 
year, the judging 
took two days of 
continuous and 
strenuous effort, and 
when it was com- 
pleted the judges 
had seen the port- 
folios of over one 
hundred and fifty 
applicants and had 
chosen the fifty 
winners. 

The statistics of 
this high-school art 
activity are a little 
breath-taking, but 
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they clearly indicate how ex- 
tensive is the participation. 
Reports from the twenty-nine 
regional exhibitions show 
that the juries in each area 
eliminated almost as dras- 
tically as the national jury. 
They chose approximately 
twenty per cent of the entries 
originally submitted in the 
regionals for their exhibi- 
tions. Since over ten thov- 
sand pieces were received at 
the Carnegie Institute, it is 
not an exaggeration to say 
that well over fifty thou- 
sand individual pieces of art 
work were prepared for 
Scholastic Art Awards. 

Some of the work that arrived in 
Pittsburgh, however, came from sec- 
tions of the country that do not yet 
have regional exhibitions, so these en- 
tries had to pass before a preliminary 
jury here, and Alfred Howell, director 
of art in the Cleveland schools, and Mr. 
Farnum performed this task. 

On the morning of April 10 members 
of the final jury of awards began to 
select the prize winners in the fifteen 
classifications. To make the competi- 


OIL ENTRY By ARNO E. STERNGLASS (17), Buffalo 
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tion as fair as possible, 

each classification is divided 

into two groups, so that stu- 

dents having comparable 

types of training are com- 
ting with each other. 

The three-dimensional en- 
tries, including sculpture, 
ceramics, metal and other 
handcraft, were judged by 
Boris Blai, director of the 
Tyler School of Fine Arts, 
Temple University; Kenneth 
F. Bates, instructor in de- 
sign, Cleveland School of 
Art; Frederic C. Clayter, as- 
sociate professor, depart- 
ment of painting and design, 
Carnegie Tech; and Adolph 
Dioda,* Pittsburgh sculptor 
and former Scholastic prize 
winner. 

The pictorial arts jury 
spent two days on the thou- 
sands of oils, water colors, 
pastels, charcoals, pencil 
drawings, pen and inks— 
both black and colored—and 
the prints that had been sent in. Board- 
man Robinson, art director of the Colo- 
tado Springs Fine Arts Center and 
painter of the murals in Kaufmann’s; 
John F. Carlson, landscape painter and 
instructor, of Woodstock and New 
York City; Kenneth Hayes Miller, of 
the Art Students League, of New York; 
Clyde Burroughs, secretary of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts; Andrey Avinoff, 
director of the Carnegie Museum; and 
C. Valentine Kirby, director of art 
education for the State of Pennsylvania, 
were the members of this jury. They 
gave the most serious attention to all 
the work under consideration, selecting 
for distinction the best examples of all 
the various techniques. 

The poster division was unusually 
large this year, with two projects di- 
rectly connected with the war and con- 
taining a vast number of entries. The 
Office of War Information requested the 
schools to design posters dealing with 
the vital need for silence concerning 
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HANDCRAFT ENTRY BY MARGARET AITCHISON (17), Detroit 


war information. A number of repre- 
sentatives of the Government were 
present for this judging: Major Albert 
J. Stowe, personal representative of 
Major General Clayton Bissell, of the 
Military Intelligence; Lieutenant 
Robert Parsons, Art and Poster Section, 
OWI, Navy Department; Jacques Dun- 
Lany, Chief of the Bureau of Graphics, 
OWI; John J. McGuire, personal repre- 
sentative of J. Edgar Hoover, FBI; 
Mary Claire Matthews, Advertising 
Specialist, Treasury Department; and 
Richard Mathewson, Poster Clearance 
Division, OWI. The other particular 
war problem assigned was the part that 
music plays in building troop and 
civilian morale. Large numbers of 
other war posters were also included. 
Will Rannells, instructor in advertising 
art at Ohio State University, and 
Thomas Ross, art director of Ketchum- 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., were the 
judges for the entire poster division. 
The costume design, textile design, 
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SCHOLASTIC JURY FOR PICTORIAL ARTS 


Left to right (seated 


): C. VaLenTIne Kirsy, 


Crype BurrouGus, BoARDMAN RopsiINson, 


Joun E. Cartson, Kennetu Hayes MILter. 
Standing: ANprey Avinorr, Maurice R. Rosinson. 


fashion illustration, textile decoration, 
and needlecraft were judged by Mar- 


garet Artingstall, professor of decora- 
tive design, School of The Art Institute 
of Chicago; Betty Lou Larson, Ameri- 
can Viscose Company; and Jack Hor- 
witz, of Horwitz and Duberman, New 
York City. These classifications showed 
a great increase of interest, as indicated 
by the large number of entries. 
Without doubt the most enthusiastic 
person present during the week of the 
judging was Maurice R. Robinson, 
publisher of Scholastic Magazine, and 
originator of the competition. It was 
he who presided over the juries, in- 
structing them how many pieces in each 
category could be hung in the exhibi- 
tion, and calling for the votes in the 
awarding of the prizes. He was ably 
assisted by Paul Sarkoff, who handles 
the enormous job of receiving, cata- 
loguing, and hanging the show, and by 
Karl Bolander, field director of the 
Awards, who not only took charge of 
one of the largest sections of the 
entries—the poster division—but also 
makes all the photographs of the prize 


winners and prepares the certificates re- 
ceived by each student throughout 
the country whose work is chosen for 
the exhibition. 

On the evening of May 10 the seven- 
teenth annual Exhibition of High- 
School Art will open in the gallerieson 
the third floor of the Carnegie Institute. 
The prize winners will then be an- 
nounced, and special tribute will be 
paid to them. Visitors to this exhi- 
bition, which will continue through 
June 4, will be surprised by the wide 
variety of subject matter and techniques 
employed by the young artists of 
America. They will see how strongly 
the experiences of life have impressed 
themselves on these young people; they 
will be amazed at the remarkable 
quality of the work shown; and they 
will be heartened by the promise that 
every piece holds. Here is a truly con- 
temporary exhibition indicating, cer- 
tainly, the influences to which these 
students have been subjected, but also 
showing the strength and the ofigi- 
nality of their own youth and their 
own generation. 
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THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


By Cuartes S. BarreTT 
Associate Professor of Metallurgy and Member of Staff of the Metals 
Research Laboratory, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Dr. Barrett's interests are centered in metallurgical research. He we various tools of the 


hysicist, particularly the X-ray, to the determination of the structure an 


properties of metals. He 


is the author of numerous technical articles and of a textbook on the structure of metals, and teaches 


courses in physical metallurgy and crystallography. | 


Tue development 
of the electron 
microscope is the 
most important 
advance in the 
field of micro- 
scopy in many 
years. It opens to 
view for the first 
time the world of 
things at a size of 
a millionth of an 
inch. There is 
located at the Metals Research Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology one of the few electron 
microscopes in this country devoted to 
research in the field of metals. The 
microscope was purchased in 1942 with 
the aid of funds from the Bristol Myers 
Company, one of the companies that 
have been sponsoring research at the 
laboratory. That date, however, does 
not mark the beginning of the work of 
the laboratory on the application of an 
electron microscope to problems in the 
field of metals, for Dr. R. F. Mehl, Di- 
rector of the laboratory, became in- 
terested in its possibilities when the 
microscope was first announced, and en- 
gaged in a co-operative research with 
Dr. Zworykin and his assistants at the 
Radio Corporation of America, using 
the first commercial model. When the 
Tech microscope was installed it was 
placed under the supervision of the 
writer and is now operated by Mrs. 
Cyril Wells and Miss Elizabeth Saffer. 


The problems being studied are drawn 
from the various research activities of 
the laboratory staff and the graduate 
students of the Department of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

The electron microscope is truly an 
imposing and an amazing instrument. 
It stands about seven feet high and, to- 
gether with its auxiliary vacuum pumps 
and work benches, requires a moderately 
sized room. It is, in reality, a large 
vacuum tube containing an incan- 
descent lamp filament that throws off 
electrons when heated, a source of high- 
voltage electricity to speed the elec- 
trons down through the instrument, and 
a series of wire-wound magnets to bring 
the electrons into focus on the viewing 
screen and on the photographic plate. 
There are fifty-three radio tubes in it, 
which are fitted neatly and compactly 
on panels that fold down from the back 
of the instrument. The numerous electri- 
cal circuits and radio tubes are neces- 
sitated by the requirement that the 
electrical currents through some of the 
windings must be held constant to one 
part in 25,000, while the voltage in the 
city electric lines supplying the micro- 
scope frequently varies by one part in 
25. The mechanical details of the device 
are also intricate, for they must provide 
for movement of the specimen and of 
the photographic plate inside the 
vacuum chamber without disturbing 
the high vacuum. There are more than 
fifty joints that must be made and 
maintained vacuum tight. Quite natu- 
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THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


rally, the adjustment and maintenance 
problems are much more numerous and 
varied with this instrument than with 
ordinary microscopes. 

An instrument so complex in con- 
struction and so time-consuming in 
operation should give in return some 
results far superior to those from an 
ordinary light microscope, and this it 
does. It is a sort of *‘super-microscope,”’ 
with a power to magnify small particles 
and small details of objects that is far 
beyond that of conventional micro- 
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scopes. It has been said that the electron 
microscope can enlarge a human hair 
to the size of a giant redwood tree, ora 
particle of metal powder so fine as to 
be barely visible to the size of a room. 
While statements like these can be justi- 
fied, the degree of magnification that 
can be obtained is not the important 
aspect of the problem. Even a child’s 
movie projector can produce enlarge- 
ments of this size, if the screen is moved 
to a sufficient distance from the lantern. 

The importance of the electron micro- 
scope lies, rather, in the amount of de- 
tail that can be seen in the final en- 
largement—the sharpness of the image. 
Some of the accompanying reproduc- 
tions of pictures taken with the two 
kinds of microscopes illustrate the fact 
that, at the same magnification, much 
more can be seen in the electron micro- 
graph than in the light micrograph. In 
fact, the details that can be seen in the 
photographs from the electron micro- 
scope range down to a tenth and even 
to a hundredth the size of the smallest 
details that can be seen with the 
ordinary light microscope. Particles 
can be photographed that are only ten 
or fifteen atoms in diameter. This great 
increase in power—tesolving power, as 
the microscopist calls it—could only 
be obtained in a light microscope by a 
reduction in the wave length of the 
light to a hundredth of the actual wave 
length of visible light. This is impos- 
sible with light, but in the electron 
microscope it is accomplished, in effect, 
by substituting for light a stream of elec- 
trons that act as a beam of light of this 
short wave length would act. The elec- 
trons are directed by electric and mag- 
netic means so that they are focussed 
as a beam of light is focussed by a lens. 

The substitution of a beam of elec- 
trons for a beam of light shortens the 
wave length much more than a hundred- 
fold, and if one could make full use of 
the principle that the resolving power 
increases proportionately, one might 
imagine that the electron microscope 
would permit us to see individual 
atoms. At the present time, however, 
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this is not possible, and it seems likely 
that several factors will prevent it even 
if additional improvements in the ap- 
paratus are made. 

It is sometimes practicable to magnify 
the linear dimensions of objects 100,000 
times by using an electron microscope, 
but usually it is better to use magnifica- 
tions of 5,000, 10,000, or 20,000, for it 
is seldom that the detail can be in- 
creased by using magnifications beyond 
these. The entire field of view at 100,000 
diameters magnification is not large 
enough to show the whole of one red 
blood cell, or of an average-sized 
particle of air-borne dust 0.002 milli- 
meters in diameter. It is understandable, 
therefore, why it is often best to in- 
crease the field of view by reducing the 
magnification to about 2,000 diameters 
when exposing the negative, and then 
enlarging the negative in the darkroom 
when making prints of it. 

The electron microscope is operated 
by inserting a sample in the vacuum 
chamber and adjusting it in the beam of 
electrons. The enlarged image is brought 
into view and focussed on the viewing 
screen, which is about the size of a hand, 
by turning knobs much as one tunes a 
radio receiver. If the sample is powdered 
material, dust, colloidal particles, or 
bacteria, the image will be a greatly en- 
larged shadow of these. The electrons 


Cubic particles of magnesium oxide enlarged 
20,000 diameters. 
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Markings produced on metal surface by severe 
deformation. The movement of layers over each 
other uncovers bands of fresh metal. The magni- 
fication is 15,000 diameters. 


seldom actually penetrate the particles 
themselves, for only particles that are 
less than one or two hundred atoms in 
thickness are transparent to the elec- 
trons; all larger particles are opaque 
and merely cast shadows on the view- 
ing screen. Unfortunately, the image 
is in black and white and lacks the 
color that is such a striking and valu- 
able attribute of an image in an ordi- 
nary microscope, but it is nevertheless 
excellent for measuring the size and 
shape of the particles or for disclosing 
their surface contours. In the fields of 
bacteriology, biology, and chemistry, 
there have been many discoveries made 
and many structures seen for the first 
time with the electron microscope. 

It is a real handicap to the metal- 
lurgist that he cannot look at metal 
specimens directly in this instrument. 
The electrons have so little penetrative 
power that they cannot pass through 
the thinnest metal sheet. The structure 
that is developed on the surface of a 
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thick piece of metal by careful 
polishing and etching can be photo- 
graphed easily with an optical micro- 
scope, but to make a photograph with 
the electron microscope it is mecessary 
to prepare a replica of the surface thin 
enough to transmit electrons. One way 
to accomplish this is to paint the metal 
surface with a dilute varnish and stri 

off the film of varnish after it has ciel. 
When the conditions are carefully con- 
trolled the resultant film, transparent to 
the electrons, duplicates the markings 
seen on the surface of the metal. While 
this is one of the simplest techniques 
available, it has not given results as 
satisfactory as some others. A method 
that has been tried recently on the 
Tech microscope with considerable suc- 
cess is being developed by metallurgists 
at The Aluminum Company of America. 
In this method, a thin oxide layer is 
formed on the surface of the metal— 
usually aluminum or an aluminum 
alloy in this case—and the metal is 
then dissolved by chemicals. The re- 


Pearlite in steel. 
and brittle iron carbide. 
20,000 diameters. 


A lamellar arrangement of iron 


The magnification is 


sidual film serves as a replica of the sur- 
face undulations and also traps within 
it various particles that originally 
existed within the metal. 

The most effective of the present 
methods makes use of a replica that is 
made from a previously prepared rep- 
lica—the electrons pass through a film 
fully two steps removed from the 
metal surface that is being studied. The 
procedure for the double replica tech- 
nique is briefly as follows: a specimen is 
polished, etched, and examined for 
suitability under the optical micro- 
scope. When it passes this inspection 
it is mounted in a press and a thermo- 

lastic material—polystyrene—is 
molded into the prepared surface. This 
is accomplished by applying a pressure 
of 3,000 pounds per square inch and a 
temperature of 160°C. After cooling, 
the plastic molding is separated from 
the metal and mounted in an evacuated 
bell jar, where a thin layer of silica 
‘SiO,) is deposited upon it by evaporat- 
ing a piece of quartz in a small electric 
furnace. When a layer two or three 
hundred atoms thick has been de- 
posited, the molding is placed in a 
liquid (ethyl ica that dissolves 
the plastic and leaves the thin silica film 
swimming in the solvent. The almost 
invisible film is then caught on a fine 
wire mesh and transferred to the micro- 
scope, where its variations in thickness 
provide a replica of the details on the 
surface of the metal specimen. 

Such a series of operations naturally 
provides many opportunities for trouble, 
and the preparation is often spoiled 
before it reaches the final stage. The 
final picture may present difficulties, 
too, for it may be full of details that are 
totally unfamiliar to the metallurgist. 
He is faced with the questions: “Are 
the details real or spurious? If spurious, 
how can they be avoided? If they are 
real, what do they mean?’’ Each speci- 
men becomes a challenge and eae to 
an ‘‘adventure’’ of some kind. After 
surviving a series of such adventures 
one realizes how the microscopist felt 
in the early days of the optical micro- 
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Hardened steel as viewed with the optical microscope (on the left) and the electron microscope (on 
the right) at the same magnification, 4,000 diameters. Dark, roughened areas are martensite crystals. 


scope, when he, too, saw structures 
never before seen, that were sometimes 
dificult to interpret. The correct pic- 
tures and the correct interpretations of 
them were gradually developed by the 
combined experience of many observers 
who used many lines of indirect evi- 
dence, and the same evolution will un- 
doubtedly take place in this new 
microscopy. There are frequent ex- 
changes of information on techniques 
and results among electron micro- 
scopists; in fact, in typical American 
fashion, a technical society was organ- 
ized for electron microscopists and 
various symposia have been held. 

In a steel center such as Pittsburgh, it 
is natural that much attention would 
be directed toward the internal struc- 
ture of steel. Many of the fifteen hun- 
dred or more photographs that have 
been made on the Carnegie Tech micro- 
scope are of steel in one or another of 
its structural modifications. Pearlite is 
the name given to one common struc- 
ture in steel—the name originating 
from the mother-of-pearl appearance of 
the etched surface. As the accompany- 
ing illustration shows, pearlite consists 
of alternate dark and light lamella, 
which are layers of iron and brittle iron 
carbide. The layers of this picture—on 
the opposite page—are too closely 


spaced to be seen cn a light microscope. 

The structure of steel that is heat 
treated to great hardness is illustrated 
by the pair of micrographs just above, 
one made with the electron micro- 
scope and the other with the optical 
microscope. Dark boat-shaped mark- 
ings of the optical picture resolve into 
pitted areas on the electron picture. 
These pits are the individual points of 
attack of the acid that has etched the 
surface, and they mark out the crystals 
of the constituent, known as martensite, 
that produces the hardness. 

Pictures often resemble aerial photo- 
graphs and sometimes give a remark- 
able appearance of depth or perspective. 
The photographs of Sched copper re- 
produced here are an example of this. 
Why acids carve the surface of a metal 
into such complex but systematic pat- 
terns and what the patterns mean with 
regard to the internal structure of a 
crystal are questions that will require 
much more research to answer. 

The last of the illustrations included 
with this article shows the structure 
of Monel metal, a stainless alloy of both 
industrial and household uses. It is one 
of a class of alloys that can be hardened 
by a heat treatment that consists of 
heating to an appropriate tempera- 
ture, quenching in water, and finally 
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aging at another temperature, lower 
than the first. The purpose of these 
treatments is to provide a supersatu- 
rated condition in the metal that tends 
to relieve itself by precipitating a 
galaxy of small new crystals through- 
out the body of the metal. Metal- 
lurgists had concluded from indirect 
evidence that this precipitation during 
the aging treatment actually occurs, 
but they had been unable to see the 
precipitated crystals in this alloy after 
the hardening treatment. This was a 
tailor-made task for the new micro- 
scope, which was easily able to resolve 
the individual particles and to show 
their size and distribution. There are a 
great many other age-hardening alloys 
that provide similar opportunities for 
the new instrument to supplement the 
old, to reveal fine precipitated particles 
not yet seen, and to yield new informa- 
tion on the complex structural changes 
accompanying hardening. 

While there is much interest in 
electron microscopes, not many metal- 
lurgical laboratories have installed this 


equipment. A director of research must 
think several times before buying an 
instrument that costs about three times 
as much as the best optical microscope 
and also requires more skill and more 
time to operate. Consequently there is 


The surface of copper after etching. A boundary 
between two different crystals is shown at 10,000 
diameters. 
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Hardened Mone! metal at a magnification of 
20,000. The black specks are precipitated crystals 
50 to 100 atoms in diameter, causing the hardening. 


much interest in the development of a 
portable model that will be simpler and 
will cost but little more than a high- 
power optical microscope. Both the 
RCA Laboratories and the General 
Electric Company are now developing 
such models. 

A recent improvement of the current 
model that is being installed on many 
instruments is an attachment that per- 
mits a chemical analysis to be made of 
the collection of minute particles viewed 
on the screen. The analysis is made by 
means of the diffraction of electrons 
from crystalline material in the sample, 
making use of the principle that every 
crystalline substance has its own char- 
acteristic manner of diffracting a stream 
of electrons. A pattern of concentric 
rings is produced that serves as a 
positive means of identifying the ma- 
terial. The microscope combined with 
the diffraction attachment becomes a 
research tool that is particularly ad- 
vantageous for pigments, dusts, and 
various chemical preparations. Its use- 
fulness in varied fields of research may 
lead in the future to an instrument in 
which individual particles only fifty 
atoms or so in diameter can be singled 
out of a sample of powder, photo- 
graphed and then identified by ‘“‘sub- 
microscopic chemical analysis.” 
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ne Garden of Gold is richer this 

month by the sum of $1,892.92. 
Various established funds, as well as the 
general endowment fund, profited by 
the gifts from alumni, faculty, and 
friends of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology that make up this total. 

The first gift to be acknowledged 
here is $1,000 from the Wurts Student 
Welfare Fund to the general endow- 
ment fund. 

This general fund is also the recipient 
of $100 from W. L. Abbott, Jr., an 
alumnus who has been consistently 
generous to Carnegie Tech, having made 
several previous gifts. 

This same fund has also been aug- 
mented by a contribution of $10, “aa 
in the name of Lieutenant Theodore 
Haffly, an alumnus of the College of 
Engineering in 1942. Lieutenant Haffly 
was killed in a bomber crash on July 27, 
1943, and this gift was sent in by his 
father, who wrote that he knew Ted 
would want a contribution made in 
his name. 

The faculty members of Carnegie 
Tech have been mentioned in these 
pages at other times, notably those of 
the Chemistry Department. This month 
we have other gifts to acknowledge to 
the faculty in general. A contribution 
of $120 has been made by this group 
to be credited to the Faculty Memorial 
Student Loan Fund; and they have also 
given to the general endowment fund 
three $25 Series F United States Savings 
Bonds and one $100 Series G Bond. 

The Class of 1917 Engineering Schol- 
atship Fund has been added to by $10 
from a member of the class who is a 
consistent donor; and the Frances Camp 
Parry Memorial Fund has received $5 
from Anne C. Skoog. This Fund was 
established in 1921 by the alumnae of 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 
lege in memory of a beloved teacher, 
the income to be used for book schol- 
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arships for needy students, for books for 
the Parry Room of the library, and for 
the general upkeep of such a room. 
And the Chemistry Department Re- 
search Fund has been given an anony- 
mous gift of $60. 

The Hower Memorial Fund has re- 
ceived $25 from Harold B. Cheswick; 
the Fine Arts Aid Fund has received $40 
from Lieutenant Herbert M. Buchta; 
and the Secretarial Scholarship Fund 
has received $25 from Jane Meuser. 

There have also been other contribu- 
tions to the general endowment fund 
beside those mentioned above. These 
gifts were made by John P. Fleming, 
William B. Hamilton, Archibald Jones, 
Jr., Harry B. Lilley, David Moskovitz, 
Herman B. Neiman, Winfield S. Riblet, 
and William W. Sauvary. 

Adding all these contributions to 
those previously acknowledged in the 
CarNEGIE MaGazIngE, makes a total for 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
1946 Endowment Fund, as of March 31, 
1944, of $2,407,538.89. June 30, 1946, 
looms nearer month by month, and 
there is still $1,592,461.11 to be raised 
for the Tech Fund to meet the agree- 
ment with the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. That agreement is that if 
$4,000,000 is raised by Carnegie Tech, 
this sum will be met by the Corpora- 
tion on a two-for-one basis, or with 
$8,000,000, to make a total new en- 
dowment for Tech of $12,000,000. 

ART NEWS FROM LONDON 
(Continued from page 2) 

Limited in number to twenty-four, in 1943 it 
included such distinguished names as John Mase- 
field, David Lloyd George, Sir James Jeans, 
Gilbert Murray, George Macaulay Trevelyan, and 
Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington. 

It is interesting to note here that in other and 
different times several Japanese held this coveted 
Order of Merit, among them the Admiral Togo 
who directed the battle of the Sea of Japan in the 


Russo-Japanese war when the Russian fleet was 
annihilated. 
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“THE NAVY AT WAR” 


Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Navy Combat Artists 
: g £5 2 y 


By Dorotuy E. GuiasspBuRN 
Department of Fine Arts 


er of military and naval sig- 
nificance have from the beginning 
of our national history interested our 
artists, but by contrasting an early 
studio painting, such as Benjamin 
West's 1770 dramatization of “‘Death 
of General Wolfe’’ in the French and 
Indian War, with the exhibits in ‘‘The 
Navy at War,”’ one realizes under what 
different conditions the pictorial record 
of World War II is being made. The 
current exhibition at the Carnegie In- 
stitute consists of a selected group of 
seventy-five paintings, drawings, and 
water colors from the work done di- 
rectly under the auspices of the United 
States Navy by Official Navy Combat 
Artists, on the many fields of action 
covered by this branch of the service. 
Five artists are represented by fifteen 


AIR ATTACK ON JAP CARRIERS KAGI 
AND AKAGI, BATTLE OF MIDWAY 
By Lt. Comdr. Griffith Baily Coale, USNR 


examples each: Lieutenant Commander 
Griffith Baily Coale, USNR, Lieu- 
tenant William F. Draper, USNR, Liev- 
tenant (j.g.) Mitchell Jamieson, USNR, 
Lieutenant Albert K. Murray, USNR, 
and Lieutenant Dwight C. Shepler, 
USNR. Almost a year before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor the Navy commis- 
sioned Lieutenant Commander Coale to 
= the “‘emergency period’’ pre- 
ceding the war. In the spring of 1942 
Lieutenants Draper, Murray, and Shep- 
ler were transferred from general duties 
to the special art assignment, and later 
Lieutenant Jamieson was commissioned. 
All were practising artists before enter- 
ing service, and now have as their 
primary function the preserving for the 
public and for history of the vivid 
scenes of this war. They also, however, 
have had naval training, and both 
aboard ship and ashore have naval 
duties with the ship or unit to which 
they are assigned. Thus the artists have 
secured at firsthand an understanding 
of their subject matter, and are able to 
render it accurately and convincingly. 

The artist-officers have worked in all 
the theaters of the war, from the 
Solomons to the Aleutians, in convoys 
to Africa and Iceland, at the Caribbean 
bases, and in the Mediterranean in- 
vasions. They depict not only the Navy 
in action, as in the drawing of the ait- 
plane “‘Attack on Jap Cruisers Mogam 
and Mikuma—Battle of Midway’ by 
Lieutenant Commander Coale; but the 
everyday life of the Navy, as in the 
water color, ‘‘Hurricane—Wind, Rain, 
and Trouble,’'showing telephone line- 
men working on communications equip 
ment, by Lieutenant Murray; or “‘Heat- 
ing Rivets’’ for boat repair at Oran, 
by Lieutenant Jamieson. The entire 
group reflects a feeling of intensity, 
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BEACH NEAR GELA, SICILIAN INVASION 


By Lt. 


purpose, and accomplishment with re- 
gard to the Navy and its work. The 
water-color and drawing mediums are 
somewhat more successful than oil, 
perhaps, in the conditions under which 
the work is done and the time element 
involved. 

Throughout the exhibition the work 
of the Navy as an organization is 
stressed, from the standpoint of co- 
operation of trained personnel rather 
than contribution by the individual— 
group landings, bombing practice, or 
maneuvers—yet there are a few por- 
traits as such, of individuals of out- 
standing record. Lieutenant Draper has 
painted Admiral William F. Halsey, 
Jr., USN, at his headquarters. Lieu- 
tenant Murray presents in drawings 
heroes of the U.S.S. BOISE, Lieutenant 
David S. Edwards and Lieutenant (j.g-) 
Lowell E. Davis, and an oil of a Navy 
nurse, Lieutenant ( (j.g.) Ann Bernatitus, 
who was decorated for her service in 
the Manila-Bataan campaign. 

Lieutenant Commander Coale’s paint- 
ings and drawings depict action in the 


j.g.) Mitchell Jamieson, USNR 


North Atlantic and at Midway. From 
Midway comes the drawing of the ‘Air 
Attack on Jap Carriers Kage and Akagi— 
Battle of Midway,’’ in which even the 
horrors of burning ships and planes are 
almost lost in the beautiful designs to 
which these streamlined weapons of 
war lend themselves. ‘“‘Convoy Off 
Iceland—Increasing Gale’’ is repre- 
sentative of the sketches by the artist 
in which mural qualities predominate, 
and ‘‘Marine Raiders Hurling Matting 
Over Barbed Wire’’ is an example of 
those used as illustrations. 

Lieutenant Draper's oils of activities 
in Alaska and the Aleutians are re- 
miniscent of Homer's Civil War 
sketches, and are among the best in that 
medium in the exhibition, even though 
they describe the monotonies of barren 
terrain, overcast skies, high winds, and 
driving snow. ‘‘Williwaw, Otter Point, 
Umnak, Alaska’’ shows that the gale 
can be as hostile as the Japanese. Such 
paintings as ‘‘Cooperation, Kodiak, 
Alaska” and “Arctic Vigil, a 37-mm. 
Gun Emplacement—Otter Point, 
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Alaska’’ record not only service ac- 
tivities, but characteristics of that im- 
portant outpost of our nation. 

The Mediterranean theater gave Lieu- 
tenant Jamieson his subject matter, and 
he, more than the other officers, has 
worked into his colored drawings and 
water colors the native life as the back- 
ground of martial operations, in some 
of the most aienaes sketches in the 
current exhibition. *‘Midnight—Oran, 
Algeria,’’ a drawing, is a haunting pic- 
ture of ragged Arab coal heavers slip- 
ping through the dark streets at the end 
of their labors. Soldiers and natives 
appear equally at home in ‘*The Park— 
Oran, Algeria.’ In another striking 
water color, ‘Prelude, Sicilian In- 
vasion,’’ the artist weaves successfully 
into his composition the form of that 
strictly utilitarian and functional 
weapon of war, the landing ship for 
tanks. 

Lieutenant Murray had the sunny 
Caribbean bases for backgrounds in 


te Baim oye So 
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A LETHAL STING BEING HOISTED TO AN OS2N 
By Lt. Albert K. Murray, USNR 


many of his studies, and his sketches 
show the Navy on patrol rather than 
engaged in combat. Color of setting and 
of Navy equipment are blended in “A 
Lethal Sting Being Hoisted to an 
OS2N."’ British naval history furnishes 
the theme of “When Admiral Nelson 
Refitted Here,’ and ‘*Dry Dock, Carib- 
bean Base’’ shows an example of the 
shore activities which keep the Navy 
at its best. 

The exhibition as a whole reflects the 
seriousness of the war, but in Lieu- 
tenant Shepler’s “‘War Is Hell—North- 
ern British Base’’ the spell of one of its 
lighter moments is caught—the enter- 
tainment of a ship's crew and officers by 
a British dancing unit. Almost a 
monotone is the water color, *’Prepara- 
tions for Getting Underweigh—North- 
ern British Base,’’ a convoy scene in 
which sky, water, and man-made boats 
show equal latent, threatening power. 
‘Jerry Hunters—Northern British 
Base,’” another water color, shows 
submarines at a Scottish harbor. Lieu- 
tenant Shepler took part in battle action 
in the South Pacific area, and in 
‘Action on the River—Guadalcanal” 
the jungle furnishes the color and design 
against which activities of the Marines 
are shown. “A Near Hit, Third Attack, 
Battle of Santa Cruz’’ is but one of many 
sketches in the show in which the ac- 
tion of tracer bullets is incorporated 
into the composition effectively. 

American pictorial military history 
includes many illustrious names from 
American art—Homer, Blythe, Glack- 
ens—and, with the official sponsorship 
and facilitation offered by the Navy 
in this war, an occa artistic 
record should result. This exhibition, 
which will continue through May 28, 
presents but a portion of the work pro- 
duced to date by the Navy’s Official 
Combat Artists as their contribution 
to that record. 


DENYING FREEDOM 
Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 
not for themselves, and, under a just God, they 
cannot long retain it. 


—CHARLES SUMNER 
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Reviewing Cyril Campion's **‘ Ladies in Waiting” 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Let a playwright 

or novelist choose 

for a setting a 

lonely country 

house deep in the 

Yorkshire moors, 

with a night 

storm wailing 

past the win- 

dows—and I am 

prepared to listen 

like a three years’ 

child. Let him go 
further, like Cyril Campion in Ladies in 
Waiting, and provide a legend of a 
ghostly huntsman and, after making it 
clear that a murder is impending, 
people the house with suspicious char- 
acters, most of whom are equipped 
with motives—and he holds me com- 
pletely in thrall. Of course, if in ad- 
dition he can just see his way clear to 
dropping a hint about a lunatic who 
has escaped from the grim, gray asylum 
across the moors—at that point I 
switch from program-crumpling to hat- 
shredding. Mr. Campion skips the 
lunatic but in compensation does supply 
stolen pearls, a slashed wedding dress, 
a s¢ance, and some poisoned water. The 
result is a detective drama which, 
though at best mediocre, does succeed 
in its principal aim—that of keeping 
an audience interested and agreeably 
agitated for two hours, regardless of 
the merciless clarity with which the 
defects of the plot appear to the mind 
as one leaves the theater. Ladies in 
Waiting, as produced at Carnegie Tech 
under the octbinn of Kai Heiberg- 
Jurgensen, was reasonably exciting, 
though no doubt both the director and 
the players would be among the first to 
concede certain improbabilities as 


well as structural defects in the play! 

Ladies in Waiting was presented in the 
Little Theater once before, in 1935, and 
I wonder whether others who saw that 
production retained in memory as little 
of it as I did. I had even forgotten the 
identity of the would-be murderess, 
and so was able to enjoy the 1944 pro- 
duction as fully as if I had never seen 
the play before. Perhaps this fact is in 
itself testimony to the Toston of this 
drama: even in The Story of Peter Rabbit 
everyone remembers quite distinctly 
that Mr. MacGregor is the villain. Mr. 
Campion’s yarn concerns six women 
who are spending the night before the 
wedding of Una Verity at her aunt's 
moorland home, where the only ser- 
vants are two superstitious Yorkshire 
women. Because the pearls given by the 
bridegroom to Una to wear on the 
morrow have been stolen, Lady Spate, 
the hostess, has summoned a detective— 
who turns out to be still another 
woman. It quickly becomes clear that 
something more serious than robbery is 
involved, that someone in the house is 
insanely jealous of Una and determined 
to prevent her marriage at any cost. 
Suspicion falls in turn upon one guest 
who is heavily in debt, another who is 
known to be in love with the bride- 
groom, a third who has persistently 
warned Una against marriage; it falls 
also upon Dora Lester, companion to 
Lady Spate, and even upon Una her- 
self—who is suspected for a time of 
causing all the trouble in the hope of 
avoiding a marriage which she secretly 
dreads; it does not fall upon Lady Spate, 
a fact which convinces some playgoers 
that she is the person to watch. The 
solution of the problem comes within 
two minutes of the final curtain, and 
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the play ends with the suicide of the 


frantic, jealousy-maddened woman 


whose last desperate attempt at murder 


has been foiled by the detective. 

Mr. Jurgensen made alterations here 
and there in the script—including the 
telescoping of the original four scenes 
into two—but could not eliminate or 
conceal the weaknesses of the play. The 
series of individual interviews between 
Pamela Dark, the detective, and every 
other member of the cast grew tire- 
some. At least two of the suspects, Pat 
and Phil Blakeney, are sketchily de- 
veloped and are quickly eliminated 
from consideration as possible criminals. 
In Act II, the characters parade in and 
out of Una’s bedroom with a freedom 
and persistence which grow farcical 
it would do no good to shut the door, 
either, because there is still the window. 
In all, some thirty different entrances 


into the bedroom are made by the char- 
acters exclusive of the hapless Una her- 
self. The invaluable pearls, after their 
original theft has been the cause of 
much to-do and heartache, are left lying 


in full view on a dressing-table; on two 
occasions Janet wanders in and picks 
them up, to be interrupted both times 
by Dora! The fact that a mole on the 
left shoulder would appear as if on the 


STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM * 


“LADIES IN WAITING” 


right shoulder of a person whose image 
was reflected in a mirror keeps the 
detective off the track much longer than 
it keeps the audience. Though the 
enormous kitchen knife which was used 
to slash Una’s wedding dress has ap- 
parently been lying on the small dress- 
ing table all evening, the detective is 
preposterously tardy in discovering it. 
When Pamela first appears, she calmly 

walks into Lady Spate’s house without 
benefit of bell or door knocker. As for 
Pamela's carelessness in leaving Una 
just before the criminal makes her final 
attempt at murder—no doubt one 
onal be harsh to object to that step, 
since in practically every mystery play 
the protectors of the victim show a 
tendency to leave her defenseless at the 
“‘crooshial’” moment. Finally, jump- 
ing from the second-story window of an 
ordinary house is not a very sure way of 
committing suicide! 

That the Tech production of Ladies in 
Waiting provided audiences with a 
pleasurably mystifying and frightening 
evening is testimony to intelligent di- 
rection and acting. At intervals the 
tension was sufficiently great to result 
in those semihysterical screams which 
are a delight to the ears of purveyors of 
melodrama. The opening moments were 


LITTLE THEATER 
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impressive, when a shadowy figure 
flitted in swift silence across a stage 
dimly lighted by the glow of a fire, 
stood silhouetted against a huge win- 
dow illuminated by flashes of light- 
ning, then threw a cloak over her 
shoulders and glided out into the night. 
And there were later moments when the 
flesh crept and for an instant one was 
gripped by genuine terror. The comic 
passages were amusing without being 
so hilarious as to spoil the mood of the 
play, and even in the most dramatic 
scenes the players usually resisted the 
temptation to overplay their roles. The 
only moment which struck me as being 
artificially sensational was that which 
saw the trapped Dora lunge fiercely to- 
ward the shrinking Una, only to be held 
at bay by Pamela’s protecting arm and 
trusty revolver. I can describe that 
scene only by comparing it with that 
portrayed by Roubiliac in the famous 
Nightingale monument in Westminster 
Abbey, where the dying Mrs. Night- 
ingale is ineffectually shielded by her 
anguished husband from the dart of 
Death! 


The tension was heightened in ap- 
propriate episodes by the somber organ 
music composed and played by Mary 


Margaret Jubic; never obtrusive, the 
music contributed in subtle fashion to 
the atmosphere of mystery and brood- 
ing suspense, and the decision to use it 
was a happy one. 

I wonder whether other playgoers 
share with me the feeling that the 
interpretation of Dora, though impres- 
sive and memorable, was partly wrong— 
particularly in the first cast. Mr. 
Campion has stacked the cards rather 
obviously against Dora from the be- 
ginning: she feels at once that she is 
suspected of the theft of the pearls be- 
cause she is only a paid companion; 
she has cut her hand and confesses that 
it is her blood which stained the dress- 
ing table in Una’s room, and the story 
she tells in explanation is feeble in the 
extreme; she is proved to have been in 
the bedroom at or near the time when 
the mysterious woman was seen wearing 


the wedding dress. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem in order to draw 
suspicion away from her as much as pos- 
sible, and make her appear a gentle, 
sunny, harmless soul who could not 
possibly be guilty; yet Dora was a 
somber, brooding, obviously unhappy 
woman, perpetually on her guard. Per- 
haps the intention was to outsmart the 
onlooker, to make him assume that 
since Dora seemed so guilty she must 
perforce be innocent! But I should have 
liked to see Pat and Phil and even Lady 
Spate and Una made a little more 
sinister and Dora a little less so. There 
is no question that the revelation of any- 
one else in the cast as thecriminal would 
have been much more startling than the 
revelation of Dora—and isn’t one pur- 
pose of such a play as Ladies in Wasting 
that of startling the audience with the 
denouement? Then too, Dora seemed a 
little old and matronly to be, even in 
her own mind, a potential rival of Una; 
this fact, however, was probably due 
to the necessity of Dora’s having hair 
which was turning gray, so that the dis- 
covery of a single hair on Una’s bridal 
headdress would be a convincing clue. 

Praise is due to Richard V. Hare for 
the two effective settings which he 
designed. The living-room, though 
necessarily conventional, was pleasant 
and attractive, and the unusual bedroom 
was a thing of beauty. The furnishings 
of this room, though, could have been 
somewhat more substantial; the dress- 
ing table, for example, gave such small 
opportunity for concealment that 
Pamela’s failure to find the knife on the 
most cursory examination was hardly 
credible. 

Ladies in Waiting is not the least skil- 
fully constructed of mystery melo- 
dramas, but one can safely assume that 
it would not have had the honor of two 
productions at Tech within ten years if 
it had not possessed the peculiar ad- 
vantage of calling for an all-female cast. 
Certainly it leaves much to be desired. 
Now if Mr. Campion had just seen fit 
to introduce that escaped lunatic from 
the asylum across the moors. . .! 
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CLARENCE HOLBROOK CARTER: MORE LIGHT THAN HEaT, 1943 


“MEET THE ARTIST” 


An Exhibition of Self-Portraits by Living American Artists 


By CLarence Hotsprook CARTER 
Department of Painting and Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Wan men or women look at them- 
selves in a mirror, it is for various 
purposes. Mostly it is simply for a 
casual check up as to arrangement = 
hair, shiny nose, dirty face, neck, 

cars. A man shaves himself as routine, 
a woman applies powder and lipstick, 
and these daily procedures go on almost 
by habit. But then, upon occasion, they 
stop awhile and reflect upon what 
changes may be taking place. A man 
notices that his hair is thinning and he 
stops to examine. He ponders and then 
probably tries to picture himself five 
years hence with even less hair. The 
woman notices lines that are creeping 
in—the addition of flesh or the dis- 
appearance of it—and she follows the 
same line of thought. It is all more im- 
portant to us than we realize, this busi- 


ness of seeing our images reflected back 
at us, but man has recognized its need 
for generations. True, some use the 
mirror more than others. For the vain 
it is a fetish—a shrine for personal 
worship—for the careless, a distraction. 

But, out of this great horde that 
troop stoically to the mirror, there are 
a few who are attracted by the way 
light plays upon the face; they are in- 
trigued by an odd pattern that certain 
reflections make. Some become intro- 
spective and want to catch the deep-felt 
reaction that the reflection has revealed. 
These are the artists. They are looking 
for more than meets the casual eye. It 
is not only true with the reflection, but 
it is true as they look at a landscape of 
figure or still life. They are seeing these 
things as visual phenomena to be it 
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cerpreted. Rembrandt painted many 
self-portraits, not because he was vain, 
but because he saw reflected in the mir- 
ror a subject that intrigued him, and at 
times it was all that he had to paint. 
These self-portraits show great insight 
into his character. Because he studied 
the change and development over a span 
of years we can read in them his life, 
without reading a word about him. 
This is indeed rare in the history of the 
self-portrait. This also helps immeasur- 
ably to make Rembrandt probably the 
most human of all painters. 

In what I have said I do not pretend 
to imply that the artist does not ap- 
proach the mirror without vanity, for 
that would be untrue. He is as sus- 
ceptible, or perhaps more so, than 
many of his fellow creatures. There are 
the self-portraits with all the bravado 
and dash that some artists feel go with 
the profession. In the present exhibi- 
tion, “Meet the Artist,’’ there seems to 
be very little of this and what there is, 
is of a very mild sort. On the whole, it 
seems that the artists represented are 
interested in a new angle of an old 
theme. Many of the paintings are 
humorous, and this is not by any means 
confined to the cartoonists and carica- 
turists who are represented in the ex- 
hibition. These artists include Isabel 
Bishop, who never attempts to be so 
witty in her other paintings; John 
Carroll, who takes on the pose of his 
filmy dream girls and practically sprouts 
green wings to boot, all the while 
looking devilish; Peppino Mangravite, 
who pokes fun in an ethereal sort of 
way, like a man who can crack a joke 
with a serious face, so that the listener 
does not know whether he is serious 
or not. And I see a hint of humor in the 
canvases of Henry Mattson, a droll 
humor that only he enjoys tothe fullest. 
Then there is the same kind of humor in 
Hobson Pittman that was apparent in 
the painting of John Carroll—that is, 
the projection of himself into the role 
of his own painting. For the ability 
of taking oneself for a ride, Doris 
Rosenthal leads all the rest in her very 
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amusing painting. Those who have suf- 
fered from hay fever will no doubt be 
more sympathetic with Jacob Getler 
Smith than amused by his portrait, 
“Hay Fever, or Portrait in August.”’ 
Certainly the most unusual self-portrait 
in the exhibition is ‘‘The Landscape 
Painter’’ by Constance Richardson. The 
artist at her easel on the hilltop is just 
a small speck on the landscape, and yet 
she says, “This is my most satisfactory 
self-portrait, for it is a good likeness of 
me at work and also of what I am try- 
ing to do.”’ It is almost as if she had 
said: ‘If you wish to see me, look at my 
landscapes with their clarity, serenity, 
and objectivity.” 

The cartoonists and caricaturists 
have projected themselves in most cases 
into their leading roles or characters. 
They have done it in a very entertaining 
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LEOPOLD SEYFFERT: SELF-PorTRAIT, 1933 


way and in many cases have been very 


ingenious. Constantin Alajalov, who 
is so well known for his excellent 
covers for The New Yorker, seems to be 
the only one who took a serious look 
at himself. Carl Anderson, taking care 
of Henry; and Harold Knerr being 
bedeviled by his own creations, the 
Katzenjammer Kids, are typical of the 
cartoonist’s outlook on himself and 
certainly add a refreshing light motif 
to the exhibition. Whitney Darrow, 
Jr., Rea Irvin, and Richard Taylor 
bring the greatest amount of pure 
ingenuity and invention to the entire 
group, making the painters seem al- 
most stuffy and inept in their attempts 
at being original. 

The remaining pictures fall into a 
class of straightforward recording, each 
one in his own personal expression. 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright inflicts the 
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same morbid decay upon his own 
physiognomy as he does on all 
his sitters. George Biddle’s por- 
trait gives the impression that 
his head was superimposed upon 
the rest of the picture, somewhat 
as the old itinerate portrait 
painters used to paint the clothes 
and compositions in the studio 
in the winter, and then paint in 
the faces of the subjects as they 
travelled in the summer. Francis 
Criss paints a meticulous portrait 
of himself sitting in one of his 
very carefully painted and sin- 
plified landscapes. It could easily 
be a modern interpretation of the 
Flemish tradition. Guy Péne du 
Bois paints himself as one of a 
ant which is reminiscent of 
some of the early Italian artists. 

The most stylized portraits in 
the exhibition are those of Karl 
Knaths, Benjamin Kopman, and 
Mischa Richter, which are typi- 
cal of their work in general. The 
montage of Vern Wiman is 
clever. David Burliuk and Zol- 
tan Sepeshy are the only two 
artists who have included their 
better halves. 

There are a few canvases that are 
highly introspective in character and 
in that regard are typical of the artists 
who painted them. George Grosz has a 
painting titled ‘‘Remembering,” 
William Gropper paints ‘‘Self-Portrait 
with Social Significance,’’ and Frederick 
Haucke, formerly a psychologist, virtu- 
ally dissects biteseall 

There are a number of excellent forth- 
right portraits in the most usual sense 
a. word. Among the better ones of 
these are drawings by Georgina 
Klitgaard, Thomas Benton, and Alan 
Dunn; and paintings by Morris Kantor, 
Charles Hopkinson, Peter Hurd, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Sidney Laufman, 
Herman More, and the three Soyer 
brothers—Raphael, Isaac, and Moses. 

And now for the grand finale. How 
could we have an exhibition of self- 
portraits without having artists, 
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brushes in hand, busy at their work of 
plying their trade? These comprise the 
sreater part of the exhibition, among 
them being Aaron Bohrod, Henry 
Botkin, Robert Brackman, the im- 
aginative Raymond Breinin, Nicolai 
Cikovsky, Philip Evergood, Reginald 
Marsh, Robert Philipp, Leon Kroll, 
Leopold Seyffert, and Fletcher Martin. 
Tom Craig demonstrates just how far 
an artist will go in trying to get his 
painting done; he is shown holding his 
son Ivan in one arm and painting with 
the other. His two canvases are alive 
and are among the best in the show. 
But the climax of the artist at work is 
Charles L. Goeller in ‘‘How Does It 
Feel To Be a Piece of Paper?’’ We wonder! 

It makes one quite hopeful for the 
future of art in America to see as little 
of the artificial, pompous, and self 
glorification that could so easily be in 
an exhibition of this kind. “‘Meet the 
Artist’’ is a unique and fascinating ex- 
hibition that should give the public a 
better understanding of those who are 
creating the American art of our day. 
The exhibition was organized by the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum of 
San Francisco, and it is through the 
courtesy of that Museum that it is 
being shown at the Carnegie Institute 
through May 10. The catalogue is 
something that would be an addition 
to any library and it is invaluable for 
reference on American artists. 

SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTs 

Aprit 13—May 21 

Paintings from the Collection of Howard Noble. 
Aprit 17—May 10 

“Meet the Artist.”’ 
Aprit 17—May 28 

“The Navy at War.” 
May 10—June 4 

17th Annual National Exhibition of Arts and 

Crafts by High-School Students, auspices of the 

Scholastic Magazine. 

CarneGige Museum 

Trroucu JuNE 

Pacific Area Exhibition, including four schema- 

tic and pictorial maps, examples of native arts 

and crafts, various primitive weapons, utensils, 

art traditions, products, and so on. 


Joun F. Caszy 


Joun F. Casey 
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